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IS THERE A CASE FOR BIAFRA? 


K. W. J. Post 


Africa. The high hopes of 1960-62 became the forebodings 

of 1964-65; now there seems little to feel but sickness of heart 
at the death of one’s friends and despair at the end of a dream. This 
article is written on the assumption that by the time it appears Biafra 
may have been reconquered; it seeks, therefore, to examine the issues 
involved in the secession and civil war, and to speculate about the 
future course of events. 

It has been repeated almost ad nauseam that the new states of 
Africa are the geographical products of the arbitrary division of Africa 
between the Powers in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Never- 
theless, it is essential to point out the unique character of the Nigeria 
which was one of these products. Its area alone—almost 357,000 square 
miles, even after the loss of the Southern Cameroons to the Cameroun 
Republic—makes it unusual in West Africa; much more so its popula- 
tion, which by 1966 may have been as high as 57 million and was 
certainly not lower than 47 million. This is a substantial figure by 
world standards; by those of Africa it put Nigeria in a class by itself, 
more than twice as big as Ethiopia, its nearest rival, seven times the 
size of Ghana. Nigeria’s land area and population also provide an 
immediate contrast with the Congo’s huge area of 905,000 square miles 
and its sparse 15 million people. In terms of its human resources, then, 
Nigeria seems uniquely well-endowed, even though its population 
density varies considerably, with almost half the total occupying the 
southern fifth of the country, and densities in some Ibo areas being three 
times the overall average and among the highest in rural Africa. 


N IGERIA has joined the Congo (Kinshasa) as the sick man of 


* * od 


A large population is only an asset if there are other natural 
resources to support it. Nigeria is basically dependent upon the 
export of raw materials, but does have a reasonably wide range of 
these; its growing production of oil, about a third of it from the 
Mid-West Region and two-thirds from the East, has attracted 
particular attention since 1964. Nevertheless, even if backed by other 


1 Also probably twice as big as the United Arab Republic, which the present writer, 
however, does not regard as an African state. 
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resources, a country’s population must also be mobilisable in terms 
of economic effort, and, given other Nigerian conditions, it is this which 
is the major weakness. The biggest problem is the extremely hetero- 
geneous nature of the population. 

When Britain carved out Nigeria for itself it created, in the words 
of one of the more enlightened colonial experts, ‘perhaps the most 
artificial of the many administrative units created in the course of the 
European occupation of Africa’.? It is often asserted that some 250 
languages and dialects are spoken in Nigeria. In qualification of this 
it should be pointed out that about two-thirds of the population 
speak only three languages between them. However, these three (Igbo, 
Hausa and Yoruba) are mutually unintelligible, and linguistic and cul- 
tural fragmentation among the remaining ‘ minority’ peoples is extreme, 
even if the figure of 250 should be a considerable exaggeration. Nor 
is it only language which divides the peoples of Nigeria, for this is 
merely one expression of the cultural differences between the many ethnic 
groups which the British pulled together under a single label, a 
feature of colonial rule in Africa of which the Congo is another 
prime example. 

What we have, in fact, in the Congo, Nigeria and other African 
states (Somalia perhaps being the only exception ) are ‘ plural societies ’, 
to adopt the concept first applied by J. S. Furnivall to Burma and 
Indonesia, and developed by M. G. Smith in the context of the 
Caribbean.* Thus, in Africa, we are dealing with societies divided 
into what Smith calls ‘cultural sections,’ whose traditional economic, 
social and political institutions differ greatly. It is more than language 
which divides the 11.7 million Yoruba, 10.3 million Ibo, 16 million 
Hausa-Fulani and 20 million minority peoples.* The most deep-seated 
beliefs, values and social structures differentiate these peoples one from 
another, and unless this is grasped it is impossible to comprehend the 
course of modern Nigerian history. Any model based on assumptions of 
unity, integration and stability is useless for analytical purposes here. 

It was not merely that the British carved out for themselves a 
very large stretch of West Africa with a comparatively huge popula- 
tion, characterised by a very great cultural diversity. They also, during 
the greater part of the colonial period, contributed enormously to the 


2 Lord Hailey, An African Survey Revised, 1957 (London: Oxford University Press. 
1957), p. 307. | 

3 See J. S. Furnivall’s Colonial Policy and Practice (London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1948), and more especially a number of essays by M. G. Smith in his The 
Plural Society in the British West Indies (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1965). The present writer and M. J. Vickers, a graduate student 
at the Centre of West African Studies of the University of Birmingham, are using 
this model to develop a series of hypotheses about ‘tribalism’ as part of a forth- 
coming study focused on the Nigerian federal election of 1964-65. | 

4 These are very rough estimates, made on the basis of the 1963 census. 
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perpetuation, even the reinforcement, of these differences. ‘ Indirect 
Rule,’ Lord Lugard’s baleful gift to Africa, created the Native Authority 
system, which envisaged Nigeria developing as a hotch-potch of local 
government units of varying sizes: far from creating any sense of 
transcending loyalties, it even emphasised differences within ethnic 
groups. Thus, much of the ‘ nationalism’ which developed took as its 
focus the ethnic group as such, rather than Nigeria as a totality. 
Moreover, with groups as large as the Yoruba or Ibo it seems legitimate 
to speak of ‘ nationality °—just as much as of, say, the Danes, Swiss, 
Swedes or Dutch. Admittedly, the British did also attempt to create 
over-arching institutions which they hoped would serve to integrate 
the country. On the eve of the Second World War they began to face the 
problem of binding all the Native Authorities into some greater whole, 
and within a few years of the end of the war were forced to recognise 
that not only must a more integrative political system be devised for 
Nigeria, but that this must also be done with a view to the attainment of 
independence in the not too distant future. The tragedy is that the 
system evolved (with the active co-operation of many Nigerian leaders) 
served further to reinforce differences between cultural sections, and 
indeed created conditions whereby new and much more serious conflicts 
were induced within Nigeria’s plural society. 


% % * 


In 1954, a federal constitution was adopted as a result of the 
Colonial Office’s response to the problems created by a plural society, 
mainly the northern fear at that time of southern ‘domination’. The 
institutions then created gave crucial support to the evolving regional 
system, reinforcing the control of each of the three main ethnic groups 
over a region and at the same time increasing demands by various 
minority groups to be separated from them. In addition to this, the 
North was allowed to remain far bigger than the rest—nearly four- 
fifths of the land area and over half the population—a superiority in 
size which, contrary to its fears in 1954, it was able to translate, via the 
workings of the electoral system, into political domination of the whole 
federation. When Alan Lennox-Boyd, the then Colonial Secretary, 
remarked in a memorandum circulated at the 1957 Constitutional 
Conference that ‘we must learn to live with the North’, he was setting 
the seal on a process which, in the opinion of the present writer, led 
directly to the present situation. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of developments between 
1954 and independence in 1960. Suffice it to say that a temporary 
coalition between the Northern People’s Congress and the southern- 
based National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.) 
at the end of 1959 convinced the British government that the 
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sections of Nigeria could work together in independence. The first 
five years of independence showed this to be untrue, and we may 
summarise what happened by saying that the ‘political frame’ left 
by the British proved unable to withstand the centrifugal pressures 
of the ‘political facts’. That is, the parliamentary institutions of 
government and values associated with them (such as free elections and 
the right of opposition) left behind by the British, which had been 
evolved for the manipulation of a quite different system, proved totally 
unable to survive the demands of three central features of Nigerian 
political life.5 First, the political élite which had evolved in Nigeria had 
as its basic concern the manipulation of the system for its own power 
and profit, and did not hesitate to use any weapon for this purpose. 
Moreover, these years saw the northern section of the élite make an 
open bid for dominance of the whole system, bearing out M. G. Smith’s 
observation that in a plural society the government tends always to 
be dominated by one cultural section.? Second, there was a ready 
weapon to hand for the élite in their manipulations, the antagonisms, 
real and induced, among the various cultural sections of Nigeria’s 
plural society. The third ‘political fact’ involved the operation of 
the Nigerian political system as a mechanism for the redistribution of 
finance, both between and within regions. In the case of revenue, this 
redistribution was governed constitutionally by a series of formulae; 
politically, since the regions derived between 65 and 75 per cent. of 
their revenue from federal payments, their governments employed every 
possible pressure on the federal government to improve their own 
positions. It was a special grievance of the East that it only received 
about 60 per cent. of the rents and royalties from the oil produced there. 
In the case of development capital there were no fixed guidelines for its 
distribution between regions, and the process therefore involved a kind 
of political free-for-all. 

The total effect of these factors was to push Nigeria to the brink 
of chaos by the end of 1965. The result was a coup by young officers in 
the name of national unity and the end of corruption in January 1966. 
Although ideologically they were committed to a united Nigeria, they 
were in fact all Ibos, and most of the politicians and senior officers 
killed by them were northerners. The young officers’ coup was 
smothered by their seniors, who set up a Military Government of their 
own. The North brooded on its grievances, then, in July 1966, northern 
officers carried out a counter coup and established the present régime 
under General Gowon. Increasing rivalry between ethnic groups led 


5 This series of concepts is being further developed by Vickers and Post in the book 
mentioned earlier. However, Mr. Vickers should not be associated with any of the 
opinions expressed in this article. 

6 Smith, op. cit., p. 86. 
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to the massacre of easterners resident in the North in September- 
October, and the bitterness and fear which this in turn generated ended 
in the secession of the East, as Biafra, on May 30, 1967. On the eve 
of secession, General Gowon’s Federal Government also radically 
changed the units composing Nigeria by dividing the North into six 
new States, the West into two, and the East into three, making (with 
Lagos) 12 in all. This was obviously an attempt to set the minorities in 
the East against the Ibo, and was rejected by the new Biafra. 

The weakness of the Nigerian political system, then, was that it never 
developed centripetal forces capable of counteracting the centrifugal 
ones. Although the Federal Government in theory had a dominant voice 
in the allocation of revenue and development funds, in fact this merely 
made it the focus of regional rivalries. In terms of the economy, each 
region had tended to develop as a separate economic entity, with its 
own series of development plans, and the attempt to co-ordinate these 
after independence met with very limited success. Each had concen- 
trated on exporting its own raw materials and importing its own desired 
manufactured goods. Where large-scale industries had been established, 
as in brewing, cement, or the making of footwear, these were designed 
to meet regional, not national, demands and ignored the economies of 
scale possible in such a large potential market as Nigeria. Indeed, many 
of them were duplicated in different regions. Textiles were more 
dependent than most upon markets in regions outside that of manu- 
facture, but even then it was cheaper for the East to import American 
middle-grade cotton for its mills than to transport it from the North. 
Poor transport facilities were a major inhibition on inter-regional trade, 
and this factor, plus insufficient capital to take full advantage of 
economies of scale, limited the activities of most of the larger-scale 
Nigerian entrepreneurs to their own regions, often their own localities. 

In 1964, the value of inter-regional trade in locally-produced goods 
was only about a third of that of merchandise imports into Nigeria, or 
approximately 5 per cent. of the Gross National Product.” Inter- 
regional trade per head in 1964 was about 10s. each for the West and 
North, 16s. 8d. for the East, £2 10s. for the Mid-West, and £18 for 
Lagos (only about 25 per cent. of Lagos’s trade and 15 per cent. of the 
Mid-West’s was with the East). Paradoxically, considering Biafra’s 
secession, it was easterners, particularly Ibos, who in terms of 
national dispersal of entrepreneurial activity had contributed most, and 
thus had most to lose. Ibo transport owners, small manufacturers, and 
especially petty traders were very widely dispersed, particularly in 


7 A, M. Hay and R. H. T. Smith, ‘ Preliminary Estimates of Nigeria’s Inter-regional 
Trade and Associated Money Flows’, Nigerian Journal of Economic and Social 
Studies, Vol. 8, No. 1, March 1966. 

8 Calculations by the author. 
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the North prior to October 1966, when they were massacred or driven 
out. In terms of the regional nature of the economy it is significant 
that northerners tended to move in quickly to take their places. 

In theory, of course, the major political parties should have acted 
as a centripetal force, operating at a national level to integrate the 
federation. In practice, however, as already suggested, in the context 
of electoral politics they found it far too easy to win votes by appealing 
to sectional interests to resist the temptation. There were no effective 
nationally-oriented interest groups except the labour movement, and 
even this was subject to splits along ethnic group lines. Only the intellec- 
tuals for the most part remained committed to a superordinate national 
interest, and they were without political power. 


x % * 


In terms of centrifugal and centripetal forces, it is interesting to look 
briefly at the Congo (Kinshasa). There we again find a plural society, but 
one whose sectional differences the colonial Power did far less to rein- 
force. The Belgians worked through traditional authority where it seemed 
advantageous, but were far less concerned to maintain pre-colonial social 
structures. When it suited them, whole populations were physically 
moved to new settlements where they would be more accessible. 
People were mobilised into the modern economy quite drastically to 
suit the demands of Belgian enterprise; by the time of independence in 
1960 about a quarter of the population was outside the ‘ customary ’ (Z.e., 
traditionally-oriented) areas. In general, the Congo was much more 
intensely administered than probably any other colonial possession in 
Africa.®° It was also treated as a single unit. Economically the big 
Belgian companies were completely dominant, and took full advantage 
of the economies of scale. 

The general picture has been well summarised by Catherine 
Hoskyns: 

‘The Belgians developed the Congo as a single economic unit. 

There were no trade or customs barriers between the provinces and the 

character of economic activity in each province was determined by its 

natural resources. Manufacturing industry was centred in Léopoldville 

and Elisabethville but was intended to supply the whole country. A 

national system of communications (known as the voie nationale) was 

built up, linking the navigable stretches of the Congo river by road 
and rail so that virtually all exports even from distant Katanga reached 

Europe via Léopoldville and the port of Matadi. Economically the 


provinces were interdependent and no attempt was ever made to make 
them individually self-sufficient.’+° 


9 See Crawford Young, Politics in the Congo (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1965), pp. 10-12. 

10 The Congo Since Independence (London: Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1965), p. 15. 
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The Belgians, of course, prevented the development of Congolese 
political parties until the mid-1950s, so that Patrice Lumumba’s M.N.C., 
the only organisation with the potential to span several sections of 
the Congo’s plural society, had insufficient time to do this effectively 
before independence. Under the impetus of the elections on its eve, 
therefore, most parties were based on the most readily available source 
of support, the ethnic group. Of greatest immediate significance was 
Moise Tshombe’s Conakat, based on the Balunda and Bayeke of 
south Katanga, since it was this party, in alliance with Union Miniére, 
the Belgian mining company, which sponsored the secession of 
Katanga almost immediately after independence. The spectre of this 
event has haunted Africa ever since, and there can be no doubt that it 
has influenced attitudes towards Biafra. It is therefore worth pursuing 
this point a little further. 

First, the timing of the two secessions should be noted. Tshombe 
broke away from the rest of the Congo less than two weeks after indepen- 
dence, having indeed already made the attempt on its eve. He obviously 
had no intention of trying to make the larger unit work. General 
Ojukwu severed the links between Biafra and the rest of Nigeria after 
the East had tried to make the system work—albeit often with impure 
motives on the part of its civilian leaders—for six years, and only after 
the massacre of perhaps 40,000 easterners in the North and the expulsion 
of well over a million more. Katanga’s secession was backed by Union 
Miniére and Belgian troops; despite some hesitation, the oil com- 
panies have refused to back Biafra, and Britain supports the régime 
of General Gowon. Thirdly, it was financially impossible for the 
Congolese central government to allow Katanga to secede in 1960, 
since about 40 per cent. of total public revenue was drawn from that 
province.1? While it is true that in 1966 oil, about two-thirds of it from 
the East, provided 32.4 per cent. of Nigeria’s exports, in terms of 
public revenue the picture is rather different. Figures given in the 
weekly, West Africa, for July 1, 1967, show that the expected con- 
tribution of oil to Nigerian federal revenue in 1967-68 was £22.7m. out 
of a total of £161m., or 14 per cent. We may estimate the contribution 
of Biafran oil on the basis of these figures at about 9.4 per cent. 

To illustrate the point further, the table below shows the amounts 
which each government might expect from oil revenues in 1967-68 on 
the normal basis of redistribution.12 These contributions can thus be 
11 Hoskyns, loc. cit. 

12 Figures must be regarded as approximate, not absolute. The budget figures are 
taken from reports in West Africa for April 8, 15 and 22, 1967. Those for the 
East and Mid-West are approximations. The formula applied in calculating the 
contributions from the Distributable Pool is the new one adopted in 1964: see 
K. J. Binns, Report of the Fiscal Review Commission, 1965 (Lagos: Federal 


Ministry of Information. 1965), and J. P. Mackintosh et al., Nigerian Government 
and Politics (London: Allen and Unwin. 1966), pp. 71-74 and 560-561. 
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seen to be significant, but not crucial, except to the Mid-West, which 
benefits, however, mainly from its own oil, not Biafra’s. 


Oil and Public Finance, Projections 1967-68 


Oil Revenue Recurrent Budget 
(£m) (£m) 
Federal Government 7.7 90.1 
East 7.8 40.0 
Mid-West 3.4 10.0 
North 2.6 34.7 
West 1.8 21.4 


Indeed, by the principle of derivation, the East, as part of the federa- 
tion, would benefit most from its own oil, taking just over 60 per cent. 
in all of the £17.67m. rents and royalties. 


% * * 


On the basis of these facts it does not seem possible to argue that 
Biafran oil is completely indispensable to Nigeria as a whole. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no doubt that oil is one of the major issues involved in 
the secession and civil war. Intertwined with it is the second major issue, 
the position of the minority peoples in Biafra, on whose lands are situ- 
ated the wells which produce most of its oil (the exact proportion is a 
matter of dispute, but probably at least two-thirds). The third issue, 
under which the others may be subsumed, is the preservation of the 
unity of Nigeria. 

Oil is an issue from the point of view of the Federal Government 
because, although the bulk of the proceeds from the industry go back 
to the region of origin, taxes and its own share of rents and royalties 
are no doubt a welcome part of its revenue. Moreover, with Britain’s 
supply of oil from the Middle East always in some doubt, there is every 
chance that Nigerian production may be boosted by the companies, 
thus increasing Nigeria’s income. Added to this is the fact that Nigeria 
has not had as good a deal from the companies as some other pro- 
ducers, and there is always the prospect of favourable re-negotiation. 
The oil companies, for their part, have obviously decided that they 
are too far committed to Nigeria to run the risk of switching their 
support to Biafra. With their interests, which include a distribution 
network throughout the country, so widely spread, the economy of 
scale argument is obviously going to appeal to them. This is the case 
also with a number of other expatriate interests, pe the trad- 
ing companies like the United Africa Company. 
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For their part. the minorities in whose territory much of the oil is 
produced would like to get the lion’s share. This particularly involves 
the Ijaws, beneath whose uncongenial creeks and mangrove swamps 
the oil lies. Their attitude is not unreasonable, since geography and 
possibly politics have kept their areas relatively backward in the past. 
However, the Western Ijaws, from whose area comes about a third of 
the oil, are now included in the Mid-West State, established as a region 
in 1963 to meet minority demands for separation from the West, but 
they remain a minority there. Similarly, the Eastern Ijaws are a min- 
ority in Biafra, but have been promised their own Rivers State and 
possession of Port Harcourt, Nigeria’s second biggest port and the site 
of its oil refinery, when Biafra is subdued. This would put them in a 
much more favourable position than their Mid-Western brethren, who 
still depend for development funds on a State government they cannot 
control. The ultimate position of the Eastern Ijaws is a matter to 
which we must return. At this stage let it be pointed out that the motive 
of other Biafran minorities for seeking their own South-Eastern State 
has a less tangible basis, and is founded mainly upon their dislike of 
the Ibo as an ethnic group, another aspect of the plural society. 

The six new northern States also have an interest in oil, but their 
concern with the preservation of unity is much wider than this. The 
successful secession of Biafra would remove one of their outlets to 
the sea, through Port Harcourt. Much more vital as an outlet, however, 
is Lagos. The Biafran precedent would almost certainly encourage 
pressure in the Western States to follow suit (probably reuniting in the 
process), and the northern States would then have no access to the 
sea, except on the sufferance of a sovereign West which would cer- 
tainly take over Lagos. The present situation enables General Gowon, 
himself a northerner, and northern troops to remain in Lagos and thus 
ensure that it is kept open. 


% * * 


There are other interests which seek to preserve Nigerian unity 
and whose concern is wider than oil. The intellectuals have a com- 
mitment to unity in the name of Pan-Africanism and the fear of 
‘balkanisation’: for them, too, the break-up of Nigeria would be a 
fearful blow to their pride as citizens of Africa’s biggest state. Other 
African leaders fear that successful secession by Biafra would be an 
ominous precedent for any dissident sections of their own countries, 
for example the southern Sudan. The British establishment, of course, 
has a sentimental attachment to its own creation, and both Britain and 
the United States fear the break-up of a country which they have been 
accustomed to regard as their supporter, and as a good influence in 
African affairs. In contrast to the case of the Congo, however, outside 
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interference has been very indirect. In the Congo, the Western Powers 
were able, under the cloak of the United Nations, to play a large 
part in eliminating Lumumba, force out the Soviet bloc, and, more 
particularly on the part of the United States, bring Tshombe to heel 
and considerably weaken Belgian influence, replacing it with its 
own. (Later, of course, Tshombe had to be supported as Prime Minister 
of the Congo and helped to suppress the 1964-65 rebellion.) The 
Nigerian situation has been much more favourable for the United States 
from the beginning, with a pro-Western federal government, no opposi- 
tion from any powerful business interest like Union Miniére, and the 
Soviet Union no longer to be regarded as a necessarily hostile influence. 
In this last respect Biafra has been most unlucky; Soviet military aid 
to the Gowon régime in a similar situation in 1960 would almost cer- 
tainly have resulted in help to the secessionist State from the United 
States, if only clandestinely. 

In fact, as this article is being written, Biafra, unrecognised and 
unaided, outgunned and cut off from supplies, is sinking fast. Negoti- 
ation may still be possible as an alternative to complete surrender, 
though the chance seems remote. In either case, Biafra’s future posi- 
tion requires some consideration. Whatever happens, the federal 
government is apparently irrevocably committed to dividing Biafra 
into three, confining about nine million Eastern Ibos to the new East 
Central State. There they will be desperately overcrowded, since it is 
totally unrealistic to expect either that they will risk migrating in large 
numbers again, or that this would be accepted if they tried. There would 
be only very limited surplus land on which to settle the nearly two 
million refugees, there will be extensive war damage, and the admin- 
istrative machinery will be shattered. If Port Harcourt is given to the 
Ijaws there will be no access to the sea. There will also be a fantastic 
residue of bitterness, bred of the massacres and of defeat in battle. If 
all this follows unconditional surrender, the new State will probably 
have to be put under military occupation, which, with a Federal Army 
which cannot number more than 30,000 men, seems impossible. The 
Federal Government would also seem to have little alternative to 
pumping in a very large proportion of the revenue from oil in order to 
Keep the State going, which would be bitterly resented by the Ijaws, 
who would want it for their own new State. 

Even if Biafra obtains a negotiated peace (which implies the almost 
certain emergence of a new leadership to replace General Ojyukwu), 
virtually all the above conditions would still obtain. The tripartite 
division would presumably have to go ahead, though Port Harcourt 
might be retained in Ibo hands. There would be less need for any 
federal military presence, but the economic and emotional factors would 
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still remain, and a share of the oil revenue could be claimed as of right 
if the East Central State agreed to co-operate in its re-integration in 
the federation. This would be displeasing both to the minority States 
and to those in the former North. 


% % * 


All in all, then, whatever the exact circumstances, if Biafran seces- 
sion fails Nigeria will be faced with an enormous burden. In a broadcast 
in mid-October, Chief Awolowo, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Execu- 
tive Council and Commissioner for Finance, stated that the war had 
already cost the Federal Government over £50m., and announced tax 
and other measures designed to raise extra revenue. He made the point 
also that reconstruction after the war, assuming that the economy was 
also going to grow, would cost ‘hundreds of millions of pounds ’.'* It 
is difficult to know where Nigeria is to obtain the necessary foreign 
assistance, bearing in mind that it experienced considerable difficulty 
in raising the money for the 1962-68 Development Plan, and that the 
suppliers of aid, particularly the United States, have become noticeably 
more tight-fisted over the past year or so. Possibly the Soviet Union 
may have long-term plans in this direction. 

Another important question relates to the future leadership of 
Nigeria. Chiefs Awolowo and Enahoro have experienced a dramatic 
turn of fortune, having been brought from prison to high office, but it 
remains to be seen whether they will be joined by all the unsavoury 
characters of the past who remain alive, some of whom may be 
instrumental in replacing General Ojukwu and bringing Biafra back into 
the fold. A restoration of the old ‘spoils system’ is certainly on the 
cards. Similarly, the northern leaders may emerge again, heading an 
axis of the six new States; the old N.P.C. was always something of a 
coalition of local interests, and there is no reason why this should not 
emerge again under some of the old leaders, probably those from Kano 
and Bornu. It seems unlikely, too, that such army officers as Colonel 
Muhammadu Shuwa and Lieutenant-Colonel Danjuma, the conquerors 
of Enugu and both northerners, will be prepared to take a back seat 
after their victorious campaigns. In that respect, the pay-off to the 
army has already begun; in his speech, Chief Awolowo announced 
that in future primary education for the children of armed forces 
personnel would be free. 


% x* * 


Given all these problems of Nigeria’s immediate future, it might 
well be asked whether the long-term situation is any more hopeful? To 
answer this question would take us too far into the realms of prophecy, 


13 West Africa, October 29, 1967. 
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but it might be useful to make a comparison again with the Congo, 
another country which has experienced considerable instability recently. 
Thus the situation of the Ibo areas of Nigeria is probably in the long 
term more serious than that of the ‘martyred provinces’ of the eastern 
Congo. The rebellion there in 1964-65 was less a sectional outburst 
than a class uprising by the poor and unemployed, who felt that the new 
élite had betrayed the high hopes of the independence. Although 
obviously extremely disruptive socially, it at least did not threaten 
the existence of the system as a geographical entity. In the case of 
Nigeria, it can hardly be expected that the end of the civil war will 
mark the extinction of Ibo separatism; here the role of the refugees 
may be decisive. The Congo, with a re-trained army some 40,000 
strong, is now, it appears, able to preserve law and order (the residual 
mercenary problem should not be exaggerated in this respect). The 
role of the Nigerian army, spread much more thinly, may prove a more 
difficult one. Lastly, General Mobutu seems to have lived down his 
complicity in the murder of Patrice Lumumba and to be establishing 
himself as a national leader. Although he is still very dependent upon 
the United States, his action against Union Miniére is a sign that 
‘national bourgeois’, if not socialist, pressures are making themselves 
felt. 

Granted the factors discussed above—the nature of Nigeria as a 
colonial creation, the probable impossibility for the present leadership 
of running a plural society of this size and complexity, the economic 
and emotional heritage of the civil war, it seems inevitable that the 
question must be raised whether it might not have been better to have 
allowed Biafra to secede? Such a suggestion, if made public, would 
doubtless raise a storm of abuse, since ‘unity’ and ‘secession’ are 
such emotion-laden words. Yet it is difficult to see the Federation of 
Nigeria as a great moral force, to which one must automatically have 
a commitment; rather it seems to be in the category of those other 
British federal experiments during the process of decolonisation, Central 
Africa and South Arabia. There, too, the most reactionary forces were 
placed in control, and they were also failures. If Biafra were truly 
another Katanga, an obvious manoeuvre by neo-colonial interests, it 
would be a different matter, but it is to be hoped that this article has 
demonstrated that it is not. If one seeks interests to label as ‘ neo- 
colonial ’, the candidates are all on the other side, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Biafra would be viable on its own. A country of perhaps 14 million 
people, it would be about twice the size of Ghana, whose viability is 
never called into question, and bigger, in fact, than any of the present 
other countries of West Africa. It would have oil, and added to this 
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would be another major resource, the undoubted ingenuity and energy 
of its people. Given these assets, and the fact that there is some land 
available in northern Iboland and Ogoja Province, the refugee problem 
can be overcome. In evaluating the capacities of a country, size must 
be balanced against the ability to mobilise resources; it has been one 
purpose of this article to argue that, given the present size, population 
and political characteristics of Nigeria, the political wherewithal to 
do this just does not exist. 

In making such a suggestion two questions must be faced. The 
above statements have been made in terms of Biafra, not of the East 
Central State. This unit embraces not only the Ibos, but the minority 
peoples, and it is the latter whose territory contains two-thirds of 
Biafra’s oil and much of the land which is not utilised. It may be that 
they would get a better deal from an independent Biafra than from 
Nigeria; certainly their bargaining power would be greater as part of 
the smaller unit, some five million of them out of a total population of 
about 14 million. Everything depends upon their cultural sectionalism 
and the depth of their dislike of the Ibos. This is very difficult to judge, 
but at least the opinion of such self-appointed minority leaders as Harold 
Biriye of the Ijaws should not necessarily be taken as typical. It seems 
significant that, even with the fall of Enugu, there were no widespread 
uprisings by the minorities against General Ojukwu, though he could 
hardly have had sufficient troops to fight the war and hold down five 
million people. To hold out the bait of being the sole beneficiaries 
of ‘their’ oil is also to offer a snare and a delusion; as already sug- 
gested above, if the Ibos are not to be treated as a conquered people, 
they will have to be given a large share of the revenue from oil for 
rehabilitation. The Federal Government and the other States will also 
continue to expect their share. 

The other big question concerns the fate of the rest of Nigeria if 
Biafra were allowed to secede. Economically it might be viable, with 
perhaps forty million people and Western cocoa, northern groundnuts 
and cotton and tin, and Mid-Western oil. It would also have a large 
industrial complex in the Lagos-Ikeja area. There are certainly less 
viable West African states. The biggest single problem, as suggested 
earlier, would probably be political, with pressures among the Yoruba 
for their own sovereign state and the northerners determined to keep 
an outlet to the sea through Lagos. If the political influence of the more 
advanced southern part could be used to weaken the hold of the con- 
servative northern leaders the break might not come, but the military 
force would be controlled by the northern States. If the remainder of 
Nigeria could be absorbed (along with Biafra) into some greater West 
African unity this problem need not arise; the northern States might 
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be able to develop outlets to the sea through Cotonou in Dahomey, 
for example, to supplement Lagos and reduce their dependence on 
one port. Secure in its independence Biafra might be prepared to open 
Port Harcourt again to northern trade; the revenue to be earned in 
this way would always be welcome. Yet, to be realistic, one must 
face the fact that the idea of greater unity in Africa, the transcendence 
of the old colonial boundaries, remains a dream. 

Much of this is, indeed, idle speculation. A reconquered Biafra 
will be reincorporated, willy-nilly, into Nigeria. If Biafra is not to be 
independent, then it is to be hoped that it will not suffer another 
Reconstruction, carpet-baggers and all, and that, part once more of a 
giant who may well have a broken back, it will not in the end founder 
with the rest. Then the nightmare of 1967, which replaced the forlorn 
dream of 1960, will be turned into madness and final despair. 
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